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Three centuries of line engraving, well-nigh a lost art, are 
exemplified in an exhibition now being held (but to close 
within a few days) at the Keppel Galleries. Some of the mas- 
terpieces of this art have been gathered together, affording 
infinite pleasure to those who love the illimitable color possi- 
bilities, I may almost say, as given by the engraved line. 

JJI i}l J;t 

The Berlin Photographic Company has in preparation a new 
portfolio containing about 150 of the best pictures of the 
museum in Berlin, which will be in line with the portfolios 
alreadv published by this company, which include : 'The Rem- 
brandt's in Cassel," "The Rembrandts in Berlin,'^ "The 
Rembrandts in Dresden,'' "The Hermitage in St. Petersburg/' 
"The Museo del Prado in Madrid," and "The National 
Gallery in London." 

♦ * * 

The Detroit Museum of Fine Arts, under the able direc- 
torate of Mr. A. H. Griffith, is progressing along the lines of 
energetic development. A very large addition, widening the 
facilities of the museum, will be completed some time in April. 
A movement has also been started to secure one hundred sub- 
scribers to an annual fund for the purchase of a picture by an 
American artist. A sufficient number has already been secured 
to assure the purchase of at least one picture this year, while 
many of the subscribers are putting down their names for 
five years. 










FOREIGN NOTES 
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London, Jan. 20. 

. The midwinter show of the Royal Academy has been de- 
voted to a memorial exhibition of the works of the late George 
Frederick Watts. The display of no less than 2^8 pictures was 
overwhelming, and did not leave an impression as favorable 
to the artist as a smaller and more selected exhibition would 
have made. They cover the life work — fifty years of painting 
—of a man who passed through all the varied art influences of 
his day, from preraphaelitism to impressionism, without being 
influenced by these. 

"Art," exclaimed Paul Verlaine in an oracular moment to 
his disciples, "is the being absolutely oneself." The epigram 
is incomplete, but as far as it goes it may be applied to the art 
of Watts. He never was concerned by any passing fashion, 
and the early pictures of 1842 might, as far as technical hand- 
ling goes, be placed with those of thirty years later without 
exciting surprise. But this very monotony, if I might so call 
it, opened in this exhibition the eyes unduly to the glaring 
faults and shortcomings of the master — his unfortunate fumb- 
ling and ofttime clumsiness and crudeness, and his sermoniz- 
ing. He himself once said: "My intention has not been so 
much to paint pictures that will charm the eye, as to suggest 
great thoughts that will appeal to the imagination and the 
heart and kindle all that is best and noblest in humanity." 
Verily, a high-sounding phrase, apt to be remembered in con- 
templating any one of his symbolic paintings, but when exem- 
plified through four large galleries in over two hundred can- 
vases it^becomes wearisome in the extreme. It bores somewhat 
to have each picture obviously intend to teach cockneys moral- 
ity or to make club-men consider their destiny. 

And yet, despite this feeling which we may not escape, we 
can stand before an individual painting of the artist and regard 



him as one of the greatest figures in British .art— one who had 
m him the aspiring spirit which characterizes the master. 

At the New Gallery we have had an exhibition of the Inter- 
national Society, under the presidency of M. Auguste Rodin. 
Notable among the varied exhibits of sculpture, painting and 
engraving, were some wood engravings by Timothy Cole, of 
English masterpieces in the National Gallery, soft and beautiful 
m shading, texture and chiaroscuro. There were also eleven 
examples of Mr. Henry Wolf's masterly art. "The Lady in the 
White Shawl," after W. M. Chase, and Lembach's portrait are 
marvels of craftsmanship. 

Among the American paintings was seen Chase's portrait 
of Whistler, which does not seem to meet here with much 
favor, as it over-accentuates the foppishness in which this 
peculiar genius loved to pose. 




PORTRAIT OF WHISTLER. 

The great treat of the art season, however, will be the com- 
ing Whistler memorial exhibition, which will open on the 22d 
of February, to last until the end of March. It promises to be 
far greater in importance than the show you had in Boston 
last year. Many of the best works you saw there will be sent 
over. Among others will be "The White Girl," from the col- 
lection of J. H. Whittemore, of Naugatuck, Conn. This 
charming and characteristic color-symphony was rejected by 
the Paris Salon of 1863, and caused a sensation at the Salon 
des Refusees. Mr. Albert A. Pope, of Farmington, will also 
send some canvases from his collection. The Luxembourg will 
lend the famous "Portrait of My Mother;" the Glasgow cor- 
poration sends the splendid portrait of Carlyle. From the 
United States, again, will come the celebrated portrait of the 
violinist, Sarasate, which is now in Pittsburg, and the public 
will have an opportunity for the first time to see the portrait 
which the master made of his early patron, F. R. Leyland, for 
whom the "Peacock Room" was painted. This portrait is said 
to be one of the finest Whistler ever executed. 

Take it all in all, the show promises to be worthy of a trans- 
atlantic trip. Lee. 



Frederick Wedmore, the English art critic and author, writes 
with enthusiasm in the London Standard of the exhibition 
opened last week in the Grafton Galleries in London of one 
hundred pictures of the impressionist school sent by the 
Durand-Ruel firm of Paris. Mr. Wedmore objects to the name 
"impressionist," as implying vagueness of observation, uncer- 
tainty, and haste, whereas no one has observed with greater 
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care and recorded with more certainty of touch than Boudin, 
one of the masters of the school. The impressionists are, he 
says, the ''true successors of the great men of the past— and 
that in part, paradoxical as it may seem, by reason- of their in- 
dependence, they accept with heartiness and enthusiasm the 
spectacle of the modern world. They do not paint the imag- 
inary scenes that are entitled 'Histoiy,' nor addict themselves 
to the pursuit of prettiness, which is called 'the picturesque/ 
But the cult of ugliness is not theirs. They behold matter of 
interest and high beauty in contemporary figures, contem- 
porary types, and see that the crowded harbor and the recent 
railway station become to the awakened painter fascinating 
material by reason of the accidents of color, line, and light/' 
The examples of Monet, Boudin, Degas, Renoir, Pissarro, and 
Sisley are among the finest yet seen in London. 

Hi * * 

Following- Italy's example, an act has been passed by the 
Government of Spain, which prohibits the removal from the 
country of all works of art of ancient and historic significance. 

For years the Spanish churches, monasteries, convents, hos- 
pitals, etc., have been practically rifled by connoisseurs and col- 
lectors of their rich treasures dating from the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. The periods mentioned saw 
Spain full of pride and wealth, and the purchaser of all that 
was best produced in art. By far the greater portion of these 
works came in time, directly or indirectly, into the possession 
of the church authorities. Then came the historical decline 
of the once mistress of the world ; and institutions of all kinds, 
enormously rich though they were in artistic treasures, found 
themselves impoverished for lack of ready money. 

Therefor, from time to time^ a church or hospital that found 
itself in' difficulties would dispose of, to some prosperous pri- 
vate or public collector, a valuable painting, pieces of gold and 
silver, rich Persian carpets, marvelous lace or gorgeous tapes- 
tries, for a handsome sum. Such sales are now interdicted. 




"Philosophy of Color," by C. R. Clifford, is a book of "why" 
and "wherefor," as it should be to answer its title. For phil- 
osophy after all is the rudiments amplified. The knowledge 
of color harmony is no longer an occult and mysterious ac- 
complishment when the simple rules and explanations of this 
book are mentally digested. The laws of color harmony, as 
developing from the primary colors into the nine other colors, 
are lucidly exemplified. It is an interesting book for students 
of color scheme. 

("Philosophy of Color," by C. R. Clifford. New York: 
Clifford and Lawton.) 

:j« ^ :{j 

"Old Masters and their Pictures," by Miss Tytler, is de- 
scriptive without being particularly helpful. Its omission of 
classification deprives the volume of the virtue of system.. It 
becomes, therefor, a book for the desultory reader, who does 
not want to be burdened with true knowledge, but only a smat- 
tering of it. The question arises, however, whether their 
friends will not be unnecessarily burdened with an over- 
abundance of detail which is but commonplace gossip. How- 
ever, some people rather prefer gossip to information. For 
such it must be toothsome. 

• ("Old Masters and their Pictures," by Miss Sarah Tvtler. 
New York: Little, Brown & Co.) 



The management of drapery is a subject of study to the 
artist especially, whether he be painter or sculptor. The treat- 
ment of this subject in the book under review, is enthusiastic 
and well informed. The reader is carried along by one who 
knows, by study and experience, what he is talking about. 
Even the layman will be interested in a book that gives real 
information. 
' ("The Treatment of Drapery in Art," by G. Woolliscroft 
Rhead..' N^w York: The MaCmillari Company.) ' ; - ' S 

* * * 

It is a distinct service to the understanding of many myth- 
ological pictures to have a book like "Classic Myths in Art" 
furnish a key to what otherwise would be obscure and unin- 
telHgible. The chatty tone of Miss Addison's book renders 
it delightful reading for those who prepare themselves, for 
instance, for a visit to the Louvre. Sometimes the conversa- 
tional manner does not allow her to do full justice to matter 
deserving of serious treatment. As a whole, the volume is 
of interest, nevertheless. 

("Classic Myths in Art," by Julia de W. Addison. Boston: 

L. C. Page & Co.) 

* * * 

Sir Walter Armstrong, Director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland, has done great service by giving a lucid explanation 
of Dutch art, by his book on the Dutch pictures in the Peel 
collection of the National Gallery, leaving out Rembrandt, 
whom he considers to be too big to be treated with the rest. 
The author is versed in his subject and speaks with authority. 
The volume is judiciously illustrated. 

("The Peel Collection and the Dutch School of Painting," 
by Sir W. Armstrong. Seeley & Co., E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

H« H« 5k * 

At the recent sale of the Daguin collection of rare book- 
bindings in Paris, a copy of the "Chansons de La Borde," 
bearing the arms of the Princess de Chimay, and bound by 
Vogel in an intricate mosaic of colored fnorocco, was sold for 
$4,240. A Regent edition (1718) of "Daphnis and Chloe," 
a mosaic binding by Monnier, went up to $10,000. 

H« * * 

A remarkable collection of books, engravings and -water 
colors and sketches, by William Blake, the poet-engraver, is 
being held at the Grolier Club. 

Among the interesting works are the author's "Songs of 
Innocence," printed in brown and painted with water colors; 
"America," and "Europe." Rare examples are two copies of 
"The Complaint and the Consolation," by Edward Young, 
with plates designed and eng^raved by Blake. 

Other examples include "The Life of George Romney," with 
a sketch of a shipwreck after Romney engraved by Blake, 
and the designs for Young's "Night Thoughts" in water colors. 

The exhibition will continue until February 25. 



Under the direction of A. J. Parsons, the print department of the 
library of congress has become an institution of national importance. 
Las_t year's official librarian's report recorded 158,451 prints in the di- 
vision, of which 15,000 had been acquired during the preceding year. 
Of this number 1,000 were purchased, 600 given and I3,CXD0 received by 
copyright. Among the important recent additions is a collection of 
pen drawings by the late George Y. Coffin, picturing almost every 
event of local importance which has occurred in the .last six years. 
Mrs. T. Harrison Garrett and her sons of Baltimore have loaned to the 
library a collection of more than 19,000 rare and valuable prints. For 
several, years the director hadlDeen privileged to borrow from this col- 
lection-, but the owners at length decided to send it to the library, and 
did so just two days before the Baltimore fire, which destroyed the 
building in which it had been kept for a number of years. Four special 
exhibitions held last year consisted of a collection of engravings from 
the Chalographies du Louvre, presented by the French government, 
groups of color etchings, lithographs and engravings by American and 
French artists; an interesting display of old Chinese paintings and 
Japanese prints and a series of photographs illustrating the American 
expositions from the New York Crystal Palace in 1853 to the St. Louis 
Fair. 



